Engineers  approve 
education  fund 


- The  Engineering  Society  at 
the  University  of  Waterloo  (U  of 
W has  approved,  in  principle,  a 
proposal  to  set  up  a Quality  of 
Education  Maintenance  Fund 
which  would  be  paid  for,  by 
students,  on  top  of  tuition  fees. 

Don  Heath,  president  of  the 
society,  said  that  the  establish- 
ment of  the  fund  is  an  effort  to 
improve  learning  facilities.  “It 
has  become  apparent  over  the 
past  few  years  that  there  is  a 
definite  shortage  of  funding. 
Students  have  tried  to  gjet  the 
government  to  do  something, 
but  things  like  fee  hike  strikes 
have  not  been  successful.  The 
government  is  ignoring  the  pro- 
tests.” 

According  to  Heath,  students 
and  members  of  the  engineering 
society  are  so  concerned  that 
“the  quality  of  education  is 
starting  to  slip,”  they  are  pro- 
posing to  pay  for  improvements 
themselves,  A referendum  will 
be  put  to  all  engineering  stu- 
dents and  if  it  passes,  students 
will  be  required  to  contribute  to 
the  fund. 

Heath  said,  “Lobbying  is  a 
good  tactic  in  getting  the  gov- 
ernment to  take  action,  but  it 
takes  time.  We  want  something 
more  immediate.  This  will  give 
the  government  an  indication  of 
the  problems  in  post  secondary 
education,  but  prove  that  we  are 
willing  to  help.” 

Heath  said  there  are  three 
main  problem  areas  in  the  six 
engineering  programs  at  U of 
W. 

“We  were  given  a budget  of 
about  $11  million.  Ninety  per 
cent  of  that  goes  to  teachers’ 
salaries.  Only  about  five  per 
cent  can  go  to  equipment.  So  we 
have  virtually  no  budget  at  all, 
especially  when  you  consider 
how  important  machinery  is  in 
engineering.” 

“Our  class  sizes  are  also 
much  too  large.  In  the  early  ’70s 
there  was  a student/teacher 
ratio  of  25  to  1.  Now  it’s  50  to  1. 
The  students  receive  very  little 
individual  attention. 

“We  also  don’t  have  enough 
lab  space.  There’s  a real  prob- 
lem with  overcrowding.  The 
fund  could  contribute  towards  a 
new  building.” 

Heath  said  that  although  the 
decision  is  not  yet  official, 


students  seem  to  be  in  favor  of 
the  proposal.  “People  don’t 
want  to  have  to  pay  the  extra 
money,  but  they  realize  that 
something  has  to  be  done.” 

A definite  figure  has  not  been 
agreed  upon,  but  Heath  said  that 
a sum  of  $5.0  or  10  per  cent  of 
tuition  fees  is  the  amount  being 
considered.  “I  think  a percent- 
age would  be  preferable  since  it 
would  tend  to  keep  up  with 
inflation.  In  a few  years,  $50  per 
student  would  only  be  a drop  in 
the  bucket.” 

Heath  estimated  that  if  each 
engineering  student  contributed 
$50,  the  fund  would  bring  in 
about  $200,000  per  year.  The 
money  would  be  allocated 
among  the  six  different  engi- 
neering programs  on  the  basis 
of  enrollment  and  cost  of  equip- 
ment needed. 

Heath  hopes  that  if  the  refer- 
endum is  passed,  the  govern- 
ment will  decide  to  contribute 
extra  funds  also.  “It  could 
backfire  though,”  he  said. 
Heath  expressed  concern  that 
the  government  might  consider 
the  fund  to  be  proof  that  stu- 
dents should  pay  for  improve- 
ments in  education.  Heath  said 
that  students  of  the  engineering 
program  are  an  exception  to  the 
rule,  however,  and  will  not  set  a 
precedent  for  other  students. 

“We’re  presenting  the  fund 
proposal  on  the  basis  that  we  are 
a co-op.” 

Heath  explained  that  the  engi- 
neering students  spend  their 
first  year  in  classes  and  then 
alternate  between  four  months 
work  terms  and  four  months  at 
school,  until  the  five  year  course 
is  completed.  Only  those  stu- 
dents returning  from  a work 
term  would  pay  a fee  towards 
the  fund. 

“That  way,  the  students  are 
able  to  generate  the  extra 
money  to  pay.  The  first  year 
students  are  not  part  of  the  co-op 
so  they  would  not  contribute  to 
the  fund.” 

The  referendum  will  be  put  to 
the  students  in  June  or  July  and 
again  in  September  so  that 
students  away  on  work  terms 
will  be  able  to  vote:  For  the 
referendum  to  pass,  50  per  cent 
of  students  must  vote  and  two 
thirds  must  be  in  favor  of  the 
fund. 


DSA  offers  chance 
for  involvement 


Four  opportunities  for  full- 
time students  to  get  involved  in 
the  Doon  campus  of  Conestoga 
College  have  arisen.  Applica- 
tions are  now  being  accepted  by 
the  Doon  Student  Association 
(DSA)  for  the  positions  of  pub 
manager,  entertainment  co-or- 
dinator, treasurer  and  assistant 
treasurer. 

The  duties  of  the  pub  manager 
consist  of  getting  supplies  for 
each  pub,  overseeing  the  staff 
and  the  operation  of  each  pub. 

That  is  part  to  the  job  of  the 
entertainment  co-ordinator. 
He/she  arranges  the  bookings 
and  payments  of  both  on  an 


off-campus  DSA  entertainment. 
The  entertainment  co-ordinator 
must  also  negotiate  and  prepare 
entertainment  contracts. 

The  treasurer  maintains  the 
DSA’s  books  and  has  the  author- 
ity to  sign  cheques. 

Besides  helping  the  teasurer, 
the  assistant  treasurer  is  in 
charge  of  keeping  the  pub  books 
in  order.  He/she  also  compiles 
the  DSA  budget  and  represents 
the  DSA  at  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors budget  meetings.  This  per- 
son also  has  the  authority  to  sign 
cheques. 

see  DSA  page  2 


Cutbacks  affect  use  of 
Broadcast  mobile  unit 


Heading  home  from  an  inter- 
national plowing  match  in  Sep- 
tember, 1978,  the  broadcast  pro- 
grams’ mobile  unit  broke  down. 
To  this  day  its  engine  remains 
unrepaired  and  for  over  three 
years  the  unit  has  made  its 
rounds  with  the  aid  of  a rented 
tow  truck. 

This  situation  has,  according 
to  Supervisor  of  Operations, 
Mike  Du  Boulay,  resulted  in 
some  irritation  for  the  Radio  and 
Television  Broadcast  program. 
“It’s  an  embarrassment  to  me 
and  my  colleagues.  We  were  at 
one  event  recently  where  there 
were  units  from  such  broad- 
casters as  the  CBC,  Global,  and 
CHCH.  When  they  saw  us  roll  in 
with  a tow  truck  they  all  had  a 
good  laugh,  though  I’m  sure  it 
was  a wry  laugh  because  they 
have  had  to  do  the  same  thing 
themselves.” 

Du  Boulay  also  indicates  that 
having  to  bring  in  a tow  truck  is 
a deterrent  to  using  the  unit. 

While  the  mobile  unit  is  little 
more  than  a rundown  bus  full  of 
outdated  electonic  equipment,  it 
serves  a purpose.  Broadcast 
technician  Bob  Currie  points  out 
that  the  unit  is  usually  moved 
during  weekends  and  off  hours. 
In  other  words,  when  most  of  the 
college’s  students  are  away. 
“People  see  it  sitting  over  there 
(next  to  the  athletic  centre)  and 
wonder  why  we  should  spend 
money  on  it.  But  we  do  eight  or 
10  decent  mobiles  a year.  We’ve 
covered  the  Santa  Claus  parade, 
done  international  plowing 
matches,  a couple  of  soccer 
games  and  some  varisty  hockey 
games. 

“We  did  an  NHL  exhibition 
game  between  Minnesota  and 
Toronto  a couple  of  years  ago 
and  the  North  Stars  asked  us  for 
a tape  of  the  game.” 

Currie  also  feels  that  working 
with  a mobile  unit  adds  a 
significant  dimension  to  the 
broadcast  student's  education 
because  the  equipment  must  be 
set-up,  which  is  not  the  case  in  a 
studio. 


According  to  Currie,  “The 
CBC  comes  down  here  every 
year.  They  take  about  13  stu- 
dents from  all  the  colleges  for 
part-time  work  and  they  usually 
take  about  eight  or  nine  from 
Conestoga.  They  (the  CBC)  like 
the  mobile  experience  and  Con- 
estoga has  that  edge  over  most 
of  the  other  colleges.” 

Instructor  Jim  St.  Mario  also 
emphasizes  the  importance  of 
the  mobile  experience.  “I  think 
we  would  lose  the  other  half  of 
broadcasting  without  the  mobi- 
leunit.  Our  students  to  out  with 
less  fear  of  handling  a remote 
and  it  is  an  excellent  learning 
tool  to  have  to  build  a control 
room  on  location.” 

He  also  feels  that  it  is  impor- 
tant that  some  form  of  mobile 
unit  be  retained  because  “if  we 
ever  go  a few  years  without  it 
then  we  would  have  a hell  of  a 
time  getting  it  back.” 

Most  of  the  broadcast  students 
feel  that  despite  the  outdated 
equipment  and  nuisance  of  hav- 
ing to  tow  the  bus  around,  it  is  a 
valuable  educational  tool.  For 
instance,  Martin  Murphy  who  is 
in  the  second  year  of  the  pro- 
gram, feels  that  he  has  already 
benefited  from  working  with  the 
mobile.  “I  work  at  CKCO  on  a 
part-time  basis  and  we  do  a lot  of 
mobile  work.  On  may  first 
church  remote  for  CKCO  I was 
helped  by  my  experience  with 
the  unit  here.  There  are  things 
that  you  get  to  learn  with  a 
mobile  unit  that  you  can’t  pick 
up  from  a studio.  Just  the  fact  of 
getting  everything  set-up  goes  a 
long  way  towards  preparing  you 
for  the  real  world.” 

When  asked  what  he  would 
like  to  see  done  Murphy  said, 
“I’d  like  to  see  us  get  a new 
mobile  unit  with  state-of-the-art 
equipment  but  I know  that’s 
unrealistic.  Acutally  we're 
damn  lucky  to  have  any  kind  of 
mobiel  unit.  We’re  the  only 
college  to  have  one.” 

The  broadcast  department  has 
asked  the  college  administration 
to  provide  funding  to  either 


replace  or  renovate  the  mobile 
unit,  but  at  present  it  appears 
unlikely  that  such  aid  will  be 
made  available. 

Du  Boulay  indicates  that, 
“We’ve  gone  through  all  the 
proper  channels  but  with  the 
present  progressive-regressive 
budgeting,  if  you  know  what  I 
mean,  it  (the  possibility  of  ac- 
quiring a new  unit)  is  getting 
dimmer  and  dimmer.” 

David  Putt,  director  of  Doon 
Campus,  sympathizes  with  the 
broadcast  department  but  he 
also  points  out  that  the  present 
situation  makes  the  allocation  of 
funds  difficult.  Every  program 
has  been  hit  hard  by  cutbacks. 
Rapid  changes  in  technology 
have  left  the  college  with  outdat- 
ed equipment  that  it  cannot 
afford  to  replace. 

“I  have  to  view  the  bus  in  the 
same  way  as,  say,  a new  spec- 
trum analyzer  for  the  electron- 
ics department,  or  a word  pro- 
cessor for  the  secretarial  pro- 
gram. I have  to  look  at  it  in 
terms  of  the  entire  spectrum  of 
program  needs.  We  could  very 
responsibly  spend  $3  million  of 
the  taxpayers  money.  I could 
provide  funds  to  10  worthwhile 
projects  and  have  10  happy 
people  on  my  hands  but  I would 
also  have  190  people  complain- 
ing because  their  needs  had  been 
overlooked.” 

Putt  would  like  to  see  the 
broadcast  department  make  a 
specific  request.  “I  really  need 
to  see  a submission  on  precisely 
what  it  is  we  need.  I have  had 
suggestions  ranging  from  an 
engine  and  brake  job,  which 
would  probably  run  about  $1,000, 
to  a new  bus  with  updated 
equipment  which  could  cost  as 
much  as  $20,000.” 

As  for  the  unit’s  future,  Putt 
indicates  that  a close  look  must 
be  taken  at  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  the  unit  to  the  broadcast 
program  before  any  decision  can 
be  made.  “We  need  to  look  at 
how  many  of  our  students  will  be 
working  with  mobiles  once  they 
graduate.” 
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Television  mania 
destroys  creativity 

We  North  Americans  love  our  television  sets.  We 
use  them  as  entertainers,  educators,  and  as 
babysitters  for  our  children.  They  let  us  know 
what  is  going  on  in  the  world  around  us,  they  make 
us  laugh  when  we  are  sad,  and  they  fill  our  time 
when  we  are  bored. 

Recent  technological  developments  have  made 
the  television  set  an  even  more  attractive  force  in 
the  life  of  the  average  Canadian.  Instead  of  sitting 
passively  in  our  easy  chairs  while  the  silver  screen 
Cyclops  painlessly  delivers  its  message,  we  may 
now  interact  with  it  and  compete  with  it,  thanks  to 
the  advent  of  video  games  on  the  consumer 
market.  Our  children  need  no  longer  form 
relationships  with  other  human  beings.  After  all, 
what  child  in  his  right  mind  would  want  to  go 
fishing  or  play  baseball  when  he  could  be  warding 
off  a space  invasion. 

The  recent  approval  by  the  federal  government 
of  pay  TV  licences  for  several  Canadian  corpora- 
tions has  added  another  dimension  to  the  power  of 
the  one-eyed  monster.  For  a small  monthly  fee,  the 
variety  of  TV  programming  can  be  multiplied  to 
the  point  that  one  need  never  leave  one’s  living 
room  to  seek  stimulation  or  entertainment. 

This  may  seem  like  an  awful  lot  of  power  to 
invest  in  something  that  started  out  as  a piece  of 
furniture,  but  it  is  nothing  compared  to  the 
influence  the  television  will  have  in  the  future. 

Soon  the  television  set  will  be  tied  into  central 
computers.  This  will  alldw  old  Cyclops  to  offer  you 
such  things  as  library  services,  the  presentation  of 
daily  newspapers  and  periodicals,  and  the  conve- 
nience of  video  shopping  for  groceries  and  other 
necessities.  Judicious  use  of  the  television  and  the 
telephone  will  virtually  eliminate  the  necessity  of 
having  to  leave  the  home  for  anything  other  than 
work  or  school. 

But  where  is  all  this  wonderful  convenience 
leading  us?  Convenience  breeds  laziness.  Why 
walk  to  the  corner  store  to  buy  a magazine  if  you 
can  get  the  same  magazine  by  turning  a television 
dial?  Why  go  out  to  a movie  or  a play  if  you  can  sit 
in  the  comfort  of  your  own  living  room  and  watch 
the  same  movie  or  play? 

But  we  lose  something  when  we  succumb  to  this 
convenience.  Our  creative  forces  are  dulled,  as  is 
our  ability  to  interact  with  others  socially.  The  two 
have  a great  deal  in  common. 

Social  interaction  is  an  imaginative  and  creative 
process.  It  requires  a great  deal  of  mental  and 
emotional  energy.  If  we  become  accustomed  to 
being  spoon-fed  our  daily  quota  of  mental  and 
emotional  stimulation  by  a machine  that  does  not 
demand  to  be  answered  in  kind,  we  will  develop  an 
attitude  of  mental  laziness  and  an  inability  to 
respond  to  the  emotional  needs  of  others. 

Television,  of  course,  cannot  be  blamed  entirely 
for  the  loneliness  and  isolation  that  is  rampant  in 
modern  society.  Many  of  the  same  problems  have 
existed  for  centuries.  Television  is  merely  a 
convenient  excuse  for  people  to  avoid  having  to 
come  to  terms  with  others  emotionally.  It  allows 
people  to  escape  from  reality  while  leaving  them 
with  the  impression  that  they  are  confronting 
reality.  This  type  of  illusion  represents  a danger- 
ous anti-social  force  in  our  society. 

Television  cannot  be  blamed  entirely  for  this 
state  of  affairs,  but  as  the  most  powerful 
formative  force  in  our  society,  it  can  be  blamed  for 
not  taking  a more  active  part  in  discouraging  this 
sense  of  unreality. 


Rosenberg  plugs  leaks 


Kitchener  Mayor  Morley  Ro- 
senberg wants  to  put  a stop  to 
leaks  from  closed  meetings.  He 
feels  that  when  he  says  ‘no 
comment’  that  the  10  aldermen 
should  do  the  same. 

The  controversy  started  over 
an  article  that  was  published  in 
the  Kitchener-Waterloo  Record 
a few  weeks  ago  about  the 
possiblity  of  Deputy  Fire  Chief 
Bill  Hayden  being  named  the 
new  chief. 

Alderman  Jim  Ziegler  agrees 
with  the  mayor  in  this  case.  He 
recognizes  that,  “it  is  a case  of 
common  courtesy  especially  to 
Hayden  and  Chief  Johnston  who 
are  directly  involved.  Of  course 
the  mayor  would  want  to  inform 
the  men  before  they  found  out 
for  themselves  by  reading  it  in 


the  newspaper.”  Ziegler  added, 
“there  are  two  sides  to  every 
story.” 

In  an  interview  with  the  K-W 
Record,  Rosenberg  said  that 
reporters  shouldn’t  try  to  speak 
to  aldermen  after  the  meetings 
are  over  and  after  he  has 
refused  comment. 

Alderman  Will  Ferguson  said, 
“Council  has  a bylaw  on  what 
can  be  discussed  but  the  policy  is 
very  broad.  If  we  discussed  an 
issue  that  the  public  should  be 
made  aware  of,  I would  ask  that 
it  be  made  public  knowledge.” 

The  current  policy  states  that 
issues  concerning  litigation,  per- 
sonnel or  land  transactions  are 
to  be  discussed  privately. 

Alderman  Judy  Balmer  said, 
“we  as  aldermen  have  as  much 


right  to  make  a comment  or  a 
decision  as  the  mayor,  but  in 
some  cases  it  would  be  detri- 
mental to  release  information 
ahead  of  time.” 

“Personally,  I would  not  com- 
ment on  an  issue  until  it  has  been 
discussed  fully  at  a meeting  in 
council  by  all  aldermen,”  stated 
veteran  alderman  Dom  Car- 
dillo. 

Alderman  Don  Travers  said, 
“Aldermen  are  free  to  discuss 
and  comment  on  anything  ac- 
cording to  their  own  wishes.” 

It  appears  that  the  majority  of 
Kitchener  aldermen  feel  that 
they  have  a right  to  talk  about 
caucus  issues,  no  matter  what 
the  mayor  says,  as  long  as  they 
are  of  interest  and  importance  to 
the  public. 


Olympics  logo  designed 
by  Conestoga  student 


The  1982  Ontario  Special 
Olympics  Swimming  Champion- 
ships poster  will  feature  a logo 
designed  by  Barb  Lubitz  of 
Kitchener,  a first-year  Graphics 
Design  and  Advertising  student 
at  Conestoga  College’s  Doon 
campus. 

The  logo  is  blue,  red,  and 
white,  and  consists  of  a stylized 
maple  leaf,  and  three  swim- 
mers. 

Lubitz  explains  that  the  maple 
leaf  is  her  own  design,  and  that 
the  swimmers  are  the  interna- 
tionally recognized  symbol  of 
the  world  Olympics  swim  com- 
petitions. 


Lubitz  designed  the  poster  for 
the  swimming  championships 
which  take  place  June  11-13  at 
the  Victoria  Road  Recreation 
Centre  in  Guelph.  The  event  , is 
being  hosted  by  the  Guelph  and 
District  Association  for  the  Men- 
tally Retarded. 

Each  of  the  first-year  graphics 
students  prepared  a design  for 
the  poster,  and  a committee  of 
four  from  the  association  as- 
sessed them  individually.  Lubitz 
says  that  the  competition  was 
close,  but  that  her  design  was 
chosen  for  its  versatility. 

Karmer,  Recreation  Co-ordin- 
ator for  the  Guelph  and  District 


Association  for  the  Mentally 
Retarded,  and  Games  Coordina- 
tor for  the  Ontario  Special 
Olympics  agrees  with  this  ap- 
praisal of  the  logo.  “It  (the  logo) 
will  be  used  on  T-shirts,  banners 
and  other  souvenir  items,  and 
will  be  the  only  logo  used  for  the 
Guelph-sponsored  champion- 
ships.” 

She  adds  that  1,500  large 
posters  and  3,000  smaller,  flyer- 
sized posters  featuring  Lubitz’ 
design  have  already  been  print- 
ed. 

“I  was  really  happy  that  mine 
was  chosen,”  she  says,  “be- 
cause getting  something  printed 
for  the  first  time  is  such  a 
thrill.”  She  feels  that  the  recog- 
nition that  will  result  from  the 
use  of  her  design  will  be  much 
more  valuable  than  any  finan- 
cial rewards. 


DSA 

con’t  from  page  1 

The  responsibilities  involved 
with  each  of  these  jobs  is  subject 
to  change,  says  Dan  Ryans, 
current  president  of  the  DSA, 
“...  because  the  student  activi- 
ties department  has  closed.” 

The  deadline  for  applications, 
which  are  to  be  in  resume  form, 
is  April  16. 

Randy  Hutchings  and  Meg 
Edelman,  newly-elected  DSA 
president  and  vice-president  re- 
spectively, will  make  the  choice 
of  who  fills  these  positions  after 
they  have  reviewed  the  applica- 
tions and  interviewed  the  appli- 
cants. 


arb  Lubitz,  a Conestoga  College  Graphics  student  designed  this 
innina  poster  logo. 
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St.  Monica  home 
tries  to  help  young 
pregnant  women 


The  girl  is  16  and  terrified. 
Her  unplanned  pregnancy 
marks  her  premature  entry  into 
adulthood.  Suddenly  she  is  faced 
with  monumental  decisions  that 
will  not  only  affect  her  own 
future  but  that  of  her  child. 

She  has  ruled  out  abortion  but 
finds  herself  torn  between  keep- 
ing the  baby  and  giving  it  up  for 
adoption.  She  is  naturally  con- 
fused, vulnerable  and  in  need  of 
more  than  a little  guidance. 

There  is  a place  in  Waterloo 
that  responds  to  such  young 
mothers’  needs.  St.  Monica 
House,  on  Herbert  Street  is 
deceiving  to  the  eye.  It  looks 
more  like  a small  insurance 
office  than  a home  for  unwed 
mothers.  Inside  it  is  a cozy 
building  equipped  with  class- 
rooms, recreation  rooms,  a din- 
ing area,  and  the  halls  at  the 
back  are  full  of  comfortable 
living  quarters. 

This  is  a place  that  offers  help. 

It  is  not  a hideaway  where 
pregnant  girls  are  sent  in  dis- 
grace, out  of  the  public  eye. 

“Some  of  the  girls  have  prob- 
lems with  their  parents  but  not 
very  often.  At  first  they  are  just 
angry  but  they  eventually  come 
around.  Nobody’s  hiding  any- 
more,” says  Phyllis  Good- 
wins,executive  director  at  St. 
Monica  House. 

The  home  was  opened  in  June, 
1968,  as  the  centennial  project  of 
the  Anglican  Diocese  of  Huron. 
Funding  is  provided  by  the 
Anglican  Church  and  through 
mail  campaigns.  The  remaining 
15  per  cent  is  derived  from 
fggS. 

“If  a girl  is  able  to  contribute 
board  money  then  that’s  fine,” 
says  Goodwin.  “But  no  girl  is 
turned  away  because  she 
doesn’t  have  money. 

This  money  helps  pay  the 
salaries  of  Goodwins  and  her 
staff  of  12  full-time  and  part- 
time  employees.  The  two  teach- 
ers at  the  home  are  hired  and 
paid  by  the  Waterloo  County 
Board  of  Education. 

When  expecting  mothers  are 
referred  to  St.  Monica  House, 
not  only  are  they  offered  re- 
sidency if  needed,  but  the  staff 
helps  prepare  them  physically 
and  emotionally  to  cope  with 
their  new-found  responsibilities 
on  a day-to-day  basis. 

Goodwins  explains  that  al- 
though the  staff  members  do  not 
sway  choices,  it  is  their  respon- 
sibility to  see  that  the  young 
mother?  are  exposed  to  all  the 
alternatives  and  are  provided 
with  “as  much  information  as 
possible  to  aid  them  in  the 
decisions  they  have  to  make.” 

To  do  this,  St.  Monica  House 
provides  programs  for  the  girls 
who  live  there  and  for  those  who 
choose  to  stay  at  home. 

If  the  girl  is  concerned  about 
her  schooling,  the  house  offers 
an  educational  program  that 
responds  to  her  needs.  The  home 
school  program  enables  her  to 
remain  enrolled  at  her  own 
school,  but  provides  her  assign- 
ments and  tests. 

The  second  program  enables  a 
girl  to  enroll  with  the  Waterloo 
County  Board  of  Education  and 
be  taught  and  tested  by  the 
teachers  at  St.  Monica  House, 
who  offer  almost  all  regular 
curriculum  credit  subjects. 
Credits  for  these  classes  are 
granted  by  Kitchener  Waterloo 
Collegiate. 

For  those  girls  who  have  a 
learning  problem  or  need  up- 
grading, there  are  special  pro- 
grams set  up  to  aid  them  even  if 
they  have  left  school. 

Girls  who  choose  to  live  at 
home  may  come  to  St.  Monica 
house  on  a day-student  basis, 


where  they  can  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  their  own  school 
and  if  one  of  the  other  programs 
would  better  suit  their  needs, 
they  are  able  to  enroll  in  them. 

The  course  entitled  Life  Skills 
deals  with  the  practical  aspects 
of  teenage  pregnancies.  Here 
the  girls  are  taught  the  fun- 
damentals of  job  searching  and 
housekeeping,  and  the  availabil- 
ity of  community  resources. 

As  well  as  the  educational 
program,  St.  Monica  House 
offers  programs  that  deal  more 
personally  with  the  girls  and 
their  situations. 

Counselling  services  are  an 
important  part  of  the  curricu- 
lum at  the  home.  These  services 
help  the  mothers  make  deci- 
sions about  themselves  and 
their  babies.  The  sessions  exam- 
ine thb  individual  and  the  fami- 
ly, with  strong  emphasis  on 
group  discussions. 

For  instance,  if  a girl  is 
seriously  considering  adoption 
for  her  child,  these  groups  will 
present  the  information  she 
needs.  Guest  speakers  may  pre- 
pare her  and  the  others  in  the 
basic  procedures  involved. 

There  is  also  a program  that 
helps  with  parenting  skills  be- 
fore and  after  the  baby  is  born. 
This  is  open  to  single  mothers  at 
St.  Monica  House  and  to  those  in 
the  community  who  are  now 
facing  the  hardships  involved 
with  raising  a child  alone.  A 
nursery  within  the  home  is 
provided  for  the  children  of 
these  mothers  while  they’re  vi- 
siting. 

“This  is  where  young  mothers 
with  children  two  years  old  and 
younger  can  come  to  meet 
others  in  the  same  position. 
They  learn  such  things  as  child 
development,  budgeting  and 
child  stimulation.  Legal  and 
career  counselling  is  available 
for  the  girls  who  are  looking  for 
jobs,”  says  Goodwin. 

The  social  and  recreational 
program  offers  the  girls  exer- 
cise and  enjoyment  with  a vari- 
ety of  activities. 

Says  Goodwins,  ‘‘This  is 
where  our  volunteers  come  in. 
They  take  the  girls  bowling  and 
swimming  and  sometimes  on 
special  outings.  They  are  be- 
friending the  girls  on  one-to-one 
basis.  We  have  classes  where 
they  learn  crafts.  This  is  so 
important  in  establishing  a 
sense  of  self-worth.” 

This  personal  interaction  con- 
tinues with  the  house  mothers 
who  work  24  hours  a day  on 
shifts.  “They  are  the  backbone 
of  St.  Monica  House  and  are 
parent  figures  to  the  girls,”  says\ 
Goodwin. 

These  house  mothers  are  not 
selected  on  the  basis  of  academ- 
ic skills  but  on  their  standing  as 
parents. 

“They  have  to  be  mothers 
with  experience  and  must  have 
the  ability  to  relate  easily  to 
young  people.  These  girls  need 
reassurance  and  the  house- 
mothers must  prove  their 
parental  skills.  We  want  people 
who  can  stay  firm  and  be 
consistent  - an  ideal  parent.  This 
is  why  we  don’t  demand  certifi- 
cates,” explains  Goodwins. 

In  the  past  year,  St.  Monica 
house  has  taken  in  90  girls  as 
residents.  By  the  time  they 
leave  the  home,  each  one  is  well 
informed  of  her  options  and  has 
probably  laid  out  plans  for 
herself  and  her  baby.  She  is 
aware  that  further  support  is 
available.  ' 

As  Goodwins  puts  it,  “We  try 
hard  not  to  create  a dependency 
on  St.  Monica  House.  But  the 
girls  never  really  leave.  We 
always  hear  from  them.” 


Opposition  to  the  federal  government’s  tight  monetary  policies  has  mounted  lately  in 
the  private  sector.  One  very  clear  indicator  of  public  discontent  took  place  last 
Thursday.  Over  200  demonstrators  marched  through  downtown  Kitchener  to  protest 
high  interest  rates. 

Shown  above,  two  children  adding  their  voices  to  the  protest. 


Rotary  centre  helps 
handicapped  children 


“I  think  it’s  the  best  treatment 
centre  in  the  province  but  I’m 
prejudiced,”  says  Mrs.  Penny 
MacVicar,  resource  director  at 
the  Kitchener-Waterloo  Rotary 
Children’s  Centre. 

The  Centre  opened  March  24, 
1958,  at  a cost  of  $100,000.  The 
building  was  one  storey  high 
with  two  classrooms,  one  kin- 
dergarten room,  doctor’s  con- 
sultation and  waiting  rooms, 
occupational,  speech  and  phy- 
siotherapy rooms. 

There  are  250  physically  hand- 
icapped children  and  250  speech- 
impaired  children  in  therapy  at 
the  centre.  Children  are  accept- 
ed from  infancy  up  to  the  age  of 
19  after  a screening  and  assess- 
ment of  the  child’s  condition.  In 
1981,  57  children  started  therapy  ' 
at  the  Centre 

There  are  currently  60  volun- 
teers but,  “we  still  need  another 
12  to  15,”  says  MacVicar  who 
has  been  working  at  the  Centre 
for  14  years  starting  as  a volun- 
teer. 

The  number  of  volunteers  re- 
ally varies  according  to  the  age 
and  number  of  children.  MacVi- 
car's.  present  duties  involve  co- 
ordinating new  volunteers,  pub- 
lic relations,  tours  and  newslet- 
ters. She  is  busy  but  says,  “I  like 
my  job.  It’s  fantastic. 

The  Centre  has  a large  staff 
and  currently  employs  five  phy- 
siotherapists, five  speech  patho- 
logists, seven  elementary  teach- 
ers, and  two  early  childhood 
teachers.  Other  specialists  such 
as  three  orthopedic  surgeons 
and  two  pediatricians  come  in  as 
needed  for  clinics  and  assess- 
ments. 

The  first  Easter  Seals  cam- 
paign was  undertaken  by  the 
Rotary  Club  in  1950.  Net  returns 
for  that  year  were  $5,350.  Since 
then,  the  annual  Easter  Seals 
campaign  has  grown  immense- 
ly. The  returns  for  1981  totalled 
$80,000.  The  goal  for  1982  is 
$90,082.  The  Centre  gets  80  per 
cent  of  its  funds  from  the  various 
provincial  ministries  and  from 
projects  with  which  the  Easter 
Seals  campaign  is  the  biggest 
money  raiser.  The  Kitchener 
Centre  gets  50  per  cent  of  the 
money  raised  and  the  other  50 
per  cent  goes  to  the  Ontario 
Society  for  Crippled  Children. 


Another  fund  raiser  is  the 
Zehr’s  Save-a-tape  program 
where,  for  every  $300  worth  of 
receipts,  the  Centre  receives  $1. 
The  centre  is  currently  saving 
for  an  electric  wheelchair  which 
costs  $2,200.  Parents  also  get 
some  of  the  tapes  if  requested  to 
save  for  needed  equipment  for 
their  child.  Another  way  that 
parents  could  get  the  equipment 
is  if  they  are  covered  by  Blue 
Cross  which  pays  for  80  per  cent 
of  the  equipment  cost. 

The  centre  used  to  have  a 
carnival  every  year  that  was  one 
of  the  principal  sources  of  reve- 
nue. This  annual  carnival,  how- 
ever, ended  about  1972.  The 
Kitchener  Rotary  Club  has  a car 
draw  every  December. 

The  centre  itself  has  under- 
gone many  changes  and  addi- 
tions since  its  construction  in 
1958.  In  1963,  five  years  after  its 
opening,  a therapy  pool  and  two 
classes  were  added  to  a cost  of 
$110,000.  The  second  addition 
was  officially  opened  in  1970 
with  four  speech  therapy  offices, 
a combination  library,  and  meet- 
ing room,  and  a large  classroom 
at  a total  cost  of  $125,000.  In  the 
years  that  followed  the  caseload 
continued  to  grow,  and  new 
programs  started  and  new  addi- 
tions were  needed.  The  third 
addition  was  the  installation  of 
two  portable  school  rooms  in 
1975.  The  centre  also  bought,  at 
the  same  time,  an  adjoining 
service  station’s  property  which 
was  used  for  portables  and  an 
expanded  playground.  The  final 
addition  was  built  in  1980  to 
house  social  work  psychology, 
waiting  and  conference  rooms. 

The  centre  has  many  different 
and  vital  departments  such  as: 
social  work  and  psychology  for 
the  families;  nursery  school; 
education,  where  the  child  is 
prepared  for  integration  into 
community  schools;  recreation 
obviously  for  leisure  and  fun; 
administration;  treatment  ser- 
vices office;  transportation 
from  home  and  perhaps  public 
and  separate  schools  for  thera- 
py; maintenance  for  repairs, 
modifications  and  construction 
of  special  equipment. 

There  are  also  many  clinics  at 
the  centre  such  as:  the  pediatric 
clinic;  orthopedic  for  status 


checks,  brace  and  shoe  prescrip- 
tions; neurology  and  neurosur- 
gery, for  head  injuries  and 
seizures;  urology,  for  maintain- 
ing kidney,  bowel,  and  bladder; 
eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat;  ortho- 
dontia for  cleft  palate;  dental 
hygeine;  public  health  nurse; 
and  a seating  clinic  for  helping 
the  child  be  comfortable  and 
functional  in  his  wheelchair. 

If  the  child  is  at  the  centre  for 
intensive  therapy  and  has  come 
to  treatments  at  least  three  days 
a week  if  not  more,  he  is  eligible 
for  the  education  program.  Each 
class  can  have  no  more  thatn 
eight  children  and  each  early 
childhood  class  can’t  have  any 
more  than  10  children  at  once 
according  to  the  ministry  of 
education,  and  community  and 
social  services  regulations. 

Children  are  not  cured  at  the 
centre  but  they  are  given  treat- 
ment, therapy  and  training  in 
order  to  help  them  cope  with 
their  conditions  and  hopefully  be 
accepted  into  the  community. 

“These  kids  are  kids  and  they 
feel  good  about  themselves,” 
says  MacVicar.  She  also  stated 
that  the  centre  “is  an  excellent 
facility  and  everyone  is  very 
proud  of  it.  The  staff  is  highly 
skilled  and  innovative.  Learning 
is  on-going  here.” 

The  treatment  services  in- 
clude; integrated  treatment 
teams,  where  the  child  has  all 
his  needs  met  in  different  areas; 
infant  stimulation,  where  the 
infants  receive  regular  thera- 
pies such  as  speech  and  phy- 
siotherapy; life  skills  program, 
where  a team  of  parents,  teach- 
ers and  therapists  help  the  teen 
become  as  independent  as  possi- 
ble in  the  community;  pool, 
where  therapy  and  recreation  is 
provided;  consultation  services, 
for  the  school-age  child  who 
attends  community  school;  and 
out-patient  services,  after  a 
child  is  transferred  to  a commu- 
nity school. 

The  actual  purpose  of  the 
centre  is  really  to  help  each 
child  creat  as  much  independent 
functioning  as  is  possible. 

Attitude  is  said  to  be  very 
important,  and  at  the  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  Rotary  Children’s  Cen- 
tre, the  attitude  is  very  posi- 
tive. 
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Resource  Report 

AUDIO-VISUAL  ... 

The  complete  series  of  videotapes  entitled  Under- 
standing Behavior  in  Organizations  is  now  available 
to  those  interested  in  studying  behavioral  science. 
Several  factors  have  made  organizations  of  today 
most  complex,  including:  rapid  technological 
growth,  dwindling  natural  resources,  environmental 
pollution,  increasing  government  involvement  in 
individual  and  corporate  life  and  demands  for  new 
skills  in  the  work  force.  This  series  explores  the  issue 
of  how  effectively  human  resources  are  utilized  and 
managed  in  order  to  meet  these  complexities. 

The  L.R.C.  has  just  received  the  1982  WORLD 
BOOK  YEAR  BOOK.  This  is  the  annual  supplement 
to  the  WORLD  BOOK  ENCYCLOPEDIA  and  is  full  of 
interesting  events  that  happened  in  1981.  It  in- 
troduces 1981  with  a month-by-month  listing  of 
significant  highlights  of  the  year.  A section  on  special 
reports  follows  which  includes  a report  on  the  space 
shuttle  as  well  as  an  article  intitled  “A  Robot  in  Your 
Future?”  The  major  content  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
alphabetically  arranged  articles  covering  such  topics 
as  advertising,  crime,  environment,  motion  pictures 
and  sports. 


Awards  night  last  event 
of  college  social  season 


The  lead  line  on  the  poster 
advertising  the  13th  annual  Con- 
estoga College  Awards  Banquet 
reads  “Semi-formal  Bash”. 
D.S.A.  President  Dan  Ryans 
planned  it  that  way  because  he 
felt  the  formal  sound  of  “Awards 
Banquet”  might  give  students 
the  impression  it  would  be  a 
rather  boring  affair. 

“The  awards  are  important,” 
says  Ryans,  “...  but  the  dinner 
and  the  band  really  make  the 
evening.”  Ryans  is  hoping  for  a 
good  turn-out  at  this  the  last 
important  social  event  of  the 
year  at  Conestoga. 

Dan  Young,  the  campus  ath- 
letic co-ordinator  echoes  this 
sentiment.  “For  grad  students  it 
will  be  the  last  time  they  will  be 
able  to  get  together  with  each 
other,”  he  says. 

The  six  dollar  admission  fee 
buys  a good  meal  and  an  evening 


of  dancing  to  Opus  II,  a general- 
appeal  type  band. 

The  bash  will  take  place  April 
15  at  the  Waterloo  Motor  Inn, 
and  is  open  to  all  Conestoga  stu- 
dents. 

As  far  as  Young  is  concerned, 
the  Awards  Banquet  serves  a 
dual  purpose.  It  provides  a 
formal  end-of-the-year  social 
gathering  for  students,  while 
honoring  those  students,  faculty, 
and  staff  members  who  have 
made  special  contributions  to 
the  college. 

Three  distinct  levels  of  award 
are  offered  by  the  college’s 
student  association.  The  first  is 
the  Certificate  of  Recognition, 
an  award  given  to  acknowledge 
extraordinary  contributions  to 
any  aspect  of  college  life. 

Recipients  of  this  award  are 
chosen  by  the  DSA  executive 
from  faculty,  staff,  administra- 


tion, and  the  student  body. 

The  second  level  of  award  is 
called  the  Award  of  Merit.  Re- 
cipients of  this  award  are  chosen 
from  the  student  body  only. 
Students  who  have  made  con- 
tributions to  a particular  aspect 
of  college  life  are  offered  this 
recognition  by  the  DSA  execu- 
tive. 

The  highest  award,  the  DSA 
Plaque,  goes  to  the  five  or  six 
students  who  have  contributed 
most  to  the  college.  It  is  an 
award  usually  given  to  students 
who  have  shown  strong  academ- 
ic and  athletic  abilities,  and  who 
have  demonstrated  leadership 
qualities. 

In  addition,  the  Athletic  Stu- 
dent Association  presents  a host 
of  awards  for  athletic  achieve- 
ments. The  highest  goes  to  the 
best  all-round  athlete  of  the 
year. 
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A departure  from  the  ordinary:  the  dark,  rich  and  satisfying 
flavour  of  DRUM  cigarette  tobacco.  Smoking  a fine  cigarette 
of  your  own  making  is  a rewarding  experience.  With  DRUM, 
it  can  be  a unique  discovery.  Why  wait?  Try  it  now. 

DRUM.  Imported  from  Holland.  Made  by  you.  ^ 


WARNING:  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE  CANADA  ADVISES  THAT  DANGER 
TO  HEALTH  INCREASES  WITH  AMOUNT  SMOKED-AVOID  INHALING. 


Dino  is 
highlight 

of  exhibit 

The  University  of  Waterloo  s 
Earth  Sciences  and  Chemistry 
museum  has,  as  its  latest  acqui- 
sition, a 20-foot,  600  pound  dino- 
saur skeleton. 

The  relic,  an  Albertasaurus, 
roamed  Alberta  65  to  70  million 
years  ago  in  a tropical  climate 
preying  on  smaller  dinosaurs. 

The  Albertasaurus  at  the  uni- 
versity is  a fiberglass  and  resin 
cast  of  the  original  remains 
found  in  the  Alberta  Badlands 
east  of  Calgary  in  1930.  The 
original  skeleton  is  on  display  at 
the  Royal  Ontario  Museum. 

According  to  Peter  Russel, 
curator  at  the  U of  W museum, 
the  replica  is  identical  to  the 
original  skeleton  right  down  to 
petrified  tendons  and  mummi- 
fied skin  particles. 

“This  specimen  was  a rela- 
tively small  Albertasaurus 
probably  weighing  in  at  5,000 
pounds.  Some  attained  a weight 
of  10,000  pounds  and  measured 
up  to  35  feet  in  length,”  he  said. 

“The  brain,”  he  continued, 
“was  about  the  size  of  a walnut 
but  this  did  not  necessarily 
mean  they  were  stupid.  The 
species  lasted  a lot  longer  than 
man  probably  will.” 

The  Albertasaurus  walked  on 
its  hind  legs  using  its  large  tail 
for  balance.  Short  forearms  held 
its  food  and  large,  sharp  teeth 
three  to  four  inches  in  length 
were  designed  for  ripping  and 
tearing  the  flesh  of  its  prey. 

“The  very  stature  of  the  beast 
shows  striking  similarites  to 
that  of  many  birds,”  comment- 
ed Russel. 

The  Albertasaurus  is  the  first 
of  two  dinosaur  skeletons  com- 
ing to  the  museum  on  a semi- 
permanent loan.  The  second,  a 
Parasaurolaphus,  was  a her- 
bivor  also  from  the  Alberta  area 
and  is  due  to  arrive  within  a 
year. 

These  strange  creatures 
would  cost  $10,000  each  for  a 
private  individual  but  the  uni- 
versity is  obtaining  the  two  for 
$13,000.  The  costs  are  being 
subsidized  by  Mobile  Oil,  The 
Canadian  Geological  Founda- 
tion and  Wintario. 

The  museum  is  open  from 
nine  a.m.  to  five  p.m.  Monday 
through  Friday  with  special 
tours  available  on  request. 

As  well  as  a section  on  dino- 
saurs the  museum  also  has  a 
collection  of  butterflies,  stuffed 
birds,  stuffed  animals  from 
Africa  and  an  earth  science 
display  of  rare  rock  and  crystal 
formations. 
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Wind  used  for  heat 


Heinz  Peper,  a teacher  in  the 
Technology  Division  of  Cones- 
toga College’s  Doon  campus, 
has  spent  the  past  three  years 
designing  and  building  a 163  foot 
windmill  which  he  hopes  will 
eventually  heat  his  home  in  Pe- 
tersburg. 

Peper  will  not  divulge  the  cost 
of  the  windmill  but  says,  “It  is 
definitely  not  cheap.  It  is  not 
your  average  backyard  proj- 
ect.” 

He  believes  that  the  time  and 
money  invested  will  pay  off  in 
the  long  run,  “especially  if  the 
ost  of  energy  continues  to 
ise.” 

When  the  windmill  is  complet- 
ed, it  will  reach  maximum 
energy  output  during  winds  of  17 
m.p.h.  At  that  point,  it  will 
produce  40,000  watts,  according 
to  Peper.  “That  is  enough  to 
light  400  100  watt  light  bulbs.  It 
would  light  up  the  school  cafete- 
ria.” 

Although  the  work  has  been 
tedious  and  time  consuming, 
Peper  has  found  enthusiastic 
helpers  amongst  the  mechanical 
technology  students  at  Doon.  In 
their  spare  time  last  year,  the 
students  did  the  drafting  of  a 
turning  table  now  located  at  the 
top  of  the  windmill  tower.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  months  they 
participated  in  the  actual  con- 
struction. 

“It  was  a labor  of  love,” 
Peper  says  smiling.  Then  he 
laughs,  “We  also  killed  quite  a 
few  cases  (of  beer)  out  there. 
You  would  be  surprised  what  an 
enticement  that  can  be.” 

Peper  certainly  does  not  take 
his  project  lightly,  though.  He 
spent  seven  years  tinkering  with 
miniature  windmills,  gradually 
building  them  bigger  and  bigger 


until  he  was  ready  for  a major 
undertaking. 

“The  windmill  is  a dangerous 
piece  of  aparatus.  It  is  not 
something  to  be  trifled  with.  It 
has  to  be  done  right  the  first 
time  because  you  might  not  get 
a second  chance.” 

To  help  ensure  against  disas- 
ter, Peper  enlisted  the  advice  of 
several  civil  and  mechanical 
engineers.  His  caution  is  under- 
standable once  he  explains  how 
complex  and  enormous  the 
windmill  design  is. 

To  make  the  foundation,  two 
18  foot  holes  were  dug  out  and 
filled  with  60  cubic  metres  of 
concrete.  The  platform  or  base 
of  the  windmill  is  30  feet  wide 
and  weighs  2 tons. 

The  127  foot  tower,  made  of 
angle  iron,  required  a 65  ton 
crane  and  an  entire  week’s  work 
to  erect.  On  top  of  the  tower  is 
the  turning  table  which  spins 
around  to  enable  the  blades  of 
the  windmill  to  face  in  different 
directions. 

Attached  to  the  turning  table 
is  a 10  foot  high  prop  which  will 
house  the  generator.  The  blades 
will  be  attached  to  the  prop  also. 
A 24  foot  lightning  arrester  was 
installed  as  a safety  measure. 

Of  the  construction  completed 
so  far,  Peper  says,  “Nothing 
went  easily.”  The  work  is  not 
over,  however,  and  Peper  antic- 
ipates it  will  be  several  more 
years  before  the  windmill  can.be 
used.  The  time  element  is  most- 
ly due  to  the  extensive  research, 
and  calculations,  checking  and 
rechecking  that  are  essential  to 
the  success  of  the  project. 

Peper  says,  “When  you  play 
with  the  power  of  the  wind,  you 
can’t  afford  to  be  wrong.” 

The  Fluid  Dynamics  depart- 


Cons  given  chance 
at  Kitchener  House 


by  Cathy  Morris 

The  doors  are  locked  and  the 
alarms  turned  on  at  midnight.  A 
pass  is  needed  to  leave  the 
premises  at  any  time.  No  al- 
cohol is  allowed.  These  restric- 
tions make  up  the  difference 
between  a boarding  house  for 
men  and  Kitchener  House,  a 
Community  Resource  Centre  or 
halfway  house  for  convicts. 

Kitchener  House  at  300  Fred- 
erick St.,  opened  nine  years  ago. 
Its  director  is  Ken  Motts.  The 
staff  consists  of  three  supervi- 
sors,* a secretary,  a cook,  and 
two  part-time  people  to  help  on 
weekends. 

At  full  capacity,  KH  can 
accomodate  18  men,  all  from  the 
parent-unit  Burtch  Correctional 
Centre  near  in  Brantford.  “We 
have  three  categories  of  in- 
mates here”,  says  Howard 
U3avies,  the  day  supervisor. 
P'There  are  time-servers  serv- 
ing 2 years  or  less,  parolees  who 
have  nowhere  else  to  go,  and 
probationers  with  no  fixed  ad- 
dress and  ones  who  need  super- 
vision.” 

Each  man  is  assessed  at  the 
correctional  centre  to  establish 
their  relationships  with  the  staff 
and  other  inmates  there.  “They 
try  to  send  us  local  guys  because 
they  are  expected  to  find  their 
own  jobs  here,”  said  Davies. 

Davies  hopes  to  set  up  a job 
placement  program  this  month 
because  many  of  the  men  do  not 
have  the  skills  to  get  their  own 
jobs.  “It’s  very  frustrating  for 
the  men.”  Over  half  of  the  men 
at  the  House  are  unemployed. 

Residents  are  expected  to  pay 
$6  weekly  if  they  are  employed. 
They  can  file  for  unemployment 


and  welfare.  Over  80  per  cent  of 
the  House’s  funding  is  made  up 
by  the  Ministry  of  Corrections. 

Each  morning  at  nine  o’clock 
the  men  are  sent  out  on  a job 
search.  They  come  back  for 
lunch  and  are  sent  back  out  for 
the  afternoon.  At  night  they  may 
receive  passes  to  leave  the 
house  depending  on  seniority. 

Kitchener  House  is  run  on  a 
nine-level  point  system.  A new 
inmate  is  placed  on  level  one 
and  is  given  11  hours  of  commu- 
nity time.  They  can  earn  more  • 
free  time  as  they  move  to  higher 
levels.  Level  five  residents  can 
have  weekends  at  home.  “No 
one  can  get  beyond  level  four 
until  they  are  employed.  This 
gives  the  men  an  incentive  to 
work,”  said  Davies. 

The  men  at  Kitchener  House 
also  have  their  own  Seventh 
Step  Society.  The  members  of 
the  Executive  are  convicts  and 
outside  ex-convicts.  The  objec- 
tive of  the  society  is  to  help  the 
convict  and  ex-convict  become 
more  adaptable  to  the  outside 
world  and  become  a more  useful  - 
member  of  the  community. 
Membership  is  voluntary 

In  the  nine  ygars  of  operation. 
Kitchener  House  has  had  only 
three  minor  complaints  from 
neighbors.  Internally  the  rela- 
tionships between  the  inmates  is 
surprisingly  good.  “There  are 
very  few  conflicts.  That  is  just 
amazing  when  you  consider  the 
men’s  ages  range  from  16  to  50,” 
said  Davies. 

“This  is  a good  program,” 
said  Herb  Pauls,  an  inmate  at 
the  House.  “Other  Ontario 
CRC’s  are  not  nearly  as  good. 
Kitchener  is  the  only  one  that  is 
near  its  goals.” 


ment  at  the  University  of  Water- 
loo has  conducted  wind  studies, 
but  the  validity  of  the  calcula- 
tions must  be  checked  before 
Peper  can  install  the  16  foot  test 
blades.  “If  the  wind  speeds  are 
too  high,  the  machine  could 
break  apart,”  says  Peper. 

For  the  same  reason,  the 
generator  will  not  go  up  until 
experiments  are  completed  to 
see  if  the  gearing  is  right. 

This  summer,  Peper  plans  to 
install  control  cables  and  “get 
the  bugs  out  of  the  wiring.”  The 
control  cables  will  be  operated 
from  the  ground  and  used  if  the 
wind  reaches  25  miles  per  hour. 
This  will  generate  too  much 
power  for  the  windmill  to  han- 
dle. At  this  point  the  generator 
will  be  shut  down  and  the  entire 
prop  spun  around  slowly  until 
the  blades  are  not  catching  the 
wind.  This  is  what  Peper  calls 
the  inactive  state. 

Peper  is  concerned  about 
safety  risks  involved  in  con- 
structing and  operating  the 
windmill.  “You  don’t  have  much 
of  a chance  if  you  fall  from  a 
height  of  127  feet.  The  windmill 
would  not  fit  into  a suburb 
environment.  There  are  too 
many  kids  around.  The  first 
thing  I bought  was  safety  equip- 
ment. I won’t  let  anyone  go  up 
there  without  it!’ 

Peper  is  leaving  Conestoga  at 
the  end  of  April  so  he  can  devote 
his  time  to  completing  the  wind- 
mill and  a few  other  projects.  He 
is  not  sure  if  he  will  ever  return. 
He  jokingly  explains,  “If  there 
are  too  many  irons  in  the  fire, 
the  fire  goes  out.” 


‘Order  the  beer  that 
keeps  on  tasting  great. 


& 


Heinz  Peper  (right)  shows  off  his  37.5  metre  high  windmill  to  Ontario 
Hydro  employee  Ronald  Coulombe.  k-w  Record  photo 
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Entertainment 


Emotional  drama  touching 


I Ought  To  Be  In  Pictures  is  a 
heart-warming,  tear-jerking  ac- 
count of  a young  lady,  Libby 
Tucker,  played  by  Dinah  Man- 
off,  in  search  of  her  estranged 
father,  who  she  has  not  seen  in 
16  years.  Walter  Matthau  por- 
trays Herb  Tucker,  a once 
successful  Hollywood  script 
writer  and  Ann-Margret  plays, 
Steffy  Blondell,  his  girlfriend 
and  companion. 

Libby,  19,  is  determined  to 
find  her  father  and  she  back- 
packs all  the  way  from  Brooklyn 
to  Hollywood  to  do  so.  When  she 
finds  his  residence,  the  scene  is 
set  for  a comical  and  inspira- 
tional reunion.  The  exchange  of 
words  between  the  two  is  cold 
and  somewhat  bitter  at  first,  but 
the  relationship  grows  into  a 
regular  father-daughter  affilia- 
tion. 

I Ought  To  Be  In  Pictures  was 
adapted  for  the  screen  from  Neil 
Simon’s  Broadway  hit.  Simon 
and  Herbert  Ross  produced  the 
film. 

On  the  exterior,  Libby  seems 
tough  and  confident,  but  inside 
she  craves  the  love  and  emo- 
tional support  she  never  experi- 
enced as  a child.  She  is  a little 
girl  in  some  ways  but  in  others, 
she  is  mature  and  sophisticat- 
ed. 

Herb  can  be  sarcastic  at  times 


but  only  to  supress  his  unknown 
emotional  feelings  toward  the 
daughter  he  walked  out  on  when 
she  was  three. 

Libby  feels  she  would  like  to 
become"a  movie  star  and  urges 
her  father  to  use  his  influence  to 
help  her.  Herb,  after  many 
rejections  of  his  writing,  no 
longer  has  the  prestige  in  Hol- 
lywood he  once  had  to  assist  his 
daughter.  Now,  he  is  faced  with 
parental  responsibilities  and  in 
addition,  is  unprepared. 

There  is  much  sincerity  pro- 
vided through  the  movie  and  the 
impact  on  the  viewer  is  some- 
thing everyone  can  identify 
with. 

At  one  point,  Libby  turns  to 
her  father  for  advice  when  she 
finds  herself  in  a sexually  de- 
manding situation. 

After  a long  discussion  and  a 
few  tears  later,  it  is  evident  they 
have  a common  bond  to  hold 
them  together.  Herb  discovers 
that  his  priorities  lean  toward 
his  daughter  rather  than  his 
career  and  his  obsession  with 
baseball. 

In  the  outcome,  Libby  realizes 
that  she  really  does  not  want  to 
be  an  actress.  She  returns  to 
Brooklyn  with  the  memory  of 
her  father  and  knowS  that  the 
salvaged  relationship  will  last 
forever. 


Ballerina  captures 
fiery  passion,  grace 


Heavy  Metal  still  remains 
as  bane-crushing  as  ever 


Starr  Danias  captured  the 
unusual  blend  of  fiery  passion 
and  ethereal  grace  that  made 
Anna  Pavlova  a legendary  bal- 
lerina, for  the  audience  that 
filled  the  Humanities  Theatre  at 
the  University  of  Waterloo 
March  30. 

Danias  was  featured  in  The 
Pavlova  Celebration,  a re-cre- 
ation of  some  of  the  ballets 
performed  by  the  great  bal- 
lerina and  her  company  from 
1910  to  1931. 

Danias  is  a principal  dancer 
with  the  New  York  City  Center’s 
Joffrey  Ballet.  She  appeared 
opposite  Mikhail  Baryshnikov  in 
the  film  The  Turning  Point  and 
was  once  a guest  star  on  the 
popular  TV  series  The  Love 
Boat. 

The  Pavlova  Celebration  was 
designed  last  year  as  a tribute  to 
the  dancer  whose  name  is  syn- 
onymous with  classical  ballet. 
1981  marked  the  centennial  of 
her  birth  and  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  her  death. 

The  dances  in  the  program 
have  been  choreographed  and 
costumed  after  the  original  bal- 
lets. The  intent  is  not  to  imitate, 
but  to  convey  the  artistic  spirit 
of  Pavlova  and  her  company.  In 
this,  Danias  and  her  fellow 
dancers  were  resoundingly  suc- 
cessful. 

The  highlight  of  the  evening 
was  the  Dying  Swan,  the  im- 
mortal solo  choreographed  by 
Michel  Fokine  especially  for 
Pavlova. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the 
Dying  Swan,  as  performed  by 
Pavlova,  never  failed  to  touch 
the  soul  of  its  audience.  The 
same  solo,  performed  by  Sr 
Danias  in  the  spirit  of  Pavlova, 
did  not  fail  to  stir  the  emotions 
of  the  audience  in  the  Humani- 
ties Theatre  that  night.  Danias 
was  able  to  convey  through  the 
helpless  yet  graceful  move- 


ments of  her  hands  and  feet,  the 
fluttering  of  the  swan’s  wings  as 
she  realizes  she  is  being  over- 
come by  death.  It  was  impossi- 
ble to  remain  unmoved. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the 
poetically  beautiful  Dying  Swan 
was  the  sensual  pas  de  deux, 
Autumn  Bacchanale.  In  this 
dance,  Danias  and  partner  tease 
each  other  outrageously  in  a 
wild  romp  through  the  woods 
before  succumbing  to  overpow- 
ering passion. 

Pavlova  first  danced  Giselle 
in  1903,  and  it  became  her 
favorite  role.  Act  Two  of  Giselle 
forms  the  second  half  of  The 
Pavlova  Celebration.  Danias 
seemed  literally  made  of  air  as 
she  danced  the  part  of  the  young 
woman  who,  after  her  death, 
rescues  her  lover  from  destruc- 
tion by  the  Wilis.  The  Wilis  are 
the  spirits  of  girls  betrayed  in 
love,  who  torment  and  eventual- 
ly kill  the  young  men  who  fall 
under  their  spell.  Danias  is  ably 
supported  by  partner  Gregory 
King  as  her  lover  Albrecht.  The 
rest  of  the  company’s  ballerinas 
do  fine  work  as  the  Wilis. 

It  is  a pity  that  the  Humanities 
Theatre  itself  detracted  some- 
what from  the  splendor  of  the 
performance.  Ballet  is  not  an 
intimate  art.  Classical  ballet,  in 
particular,  should  have  some 
sort  of  remoteness  from  its  au- 
dience. 

In  the  Humanities  Theatre, 
the  stage  is  far  too  close  to  the 
audience.  This  is  appropriate 
for  plays,  but  not  for  the  ballet. 
It  is  distracting  to  have  a fragile 
dancer  come  down  with  a thump 
upon  the  stage.  This  is  no 
reflection  upon  the  dancers 
themselves,  but  on  the  unsui- 
tability of  the  theatre. 

Nevertheless,  The  Pavlova 
Celebration  was  a marvelous 
evening  of  ballet,  and  a glimpse 
at  the  glory  of  a legend. 


by  John  Walker 

Heavy  Metal.  The  term  was 
first  used  by  writer  William  S. 
Burroughs  in  his  novel  The 
Ticket  that  Exploded.  It  was 
later  coined  by  rock  critic  Lester 
Bangs  to  describe  the  new  form 
of  bone-crushing  rocK  and  roll  in 
the  early  70’s. 

Since  then  HM  has  had  its  ups 
and  downs,  but  has  remained 
steadily  popular  while  other 
rock  forms  come  and  go.  Since 
the  initial  promise  of  punk  and 
the  Sex  Pistols  has  faded  into  a 
bad  joke,  HM  has  again  come  to 
the  forefront  of  the  rock  scene, 
with  three  new  heavies,  Van 
Halen,  AC/DC,  and  the  Blizzard 
of  Oz. 

These  three  groups  are  all 
vying  for  the  throne  vacated  by 
the  No.  1 heavies  of  all  time,  Led 
Zeppelin  and  Black  Sabbath. 
Jimmy  Page  and  Company  are 
in  semi-retirement,  and  without 
Ozzy,  the  new  Black  Sabbath 
does  not  pack  the  same  punch. 

Of  the  three  new  heavies,  Van 
Halen  fills  the  Led  Zeppelin 
void.  Eddie  Van  Halen  has  taken 
over  the  guitar-hero  spot  vacat- 
ed by  Page,  with  his  combina- 
tion of  technical  wizardry  and 
virtuoso  flash.  He  transforms 
his  group  from  also-rans  into 
winners.  Van  Halen  has  yet  to 
surpass  their  hot  first  LP,  which 
contains  the  classic  Ain’t  Talkin 
’Bout  Love,  and  numerous 
others  of  equal  brilliance.  But 
they  have  not  let  up  either.  Their 
latest  LP,  Fair  Warning,  con- 
tains plenty  of  the  goods  that  has 


helped  them  fill  the  Led  Zeppelin 
void  over  the  past  three  years. 
Lead  mouth  David  Lee  Roth 
does  not  mind  making  a clown 
out  of  himself  and  this  self-de- 
precating sense  of  humour  is 
refreshing  in  the  grim  world  of 
HM. 

AC/DC  are  the  premier  head- 
bangers  of  this  threesome.  With 
no  help  from  the  rock  press, 
these  Australian  loudmouths 
have  hit  the  top  of  the  charts,  all 
the  while  coming  up  with  the 
most  bone-crushing  riffs  known 
to  man.  After  cutting  the  classic 
Highway  to  Hell  LP,  their  lead 
screamer  Bon  Scott  drank  him- 
self to  death,  leaving  the  band 
with  a huge  problem;  how  to 
replace  a man  with  the  most 
insolent  scream  in  rock,  and  also 
the  band’s  lyricist.  After  settling 
on  Brian  Johnson,  an  English- 
man, as  a replacement,  the  band 
cut  one  of  the  classic  heavy 
metal  albums  of  all  time.  Back 
in  Black,  which  is  a virtual 
textbook  of  HM  riffs,  arrogance, 
strut  and  swagger.  Johnson  has 
proved  to  be  a quite  adequate 
replacement.  The  band’s  latest. 
For  Those  About  To  Rock,  is  not 
quite  up  to  its  predecessor,  but 
carries  on  their  tradition 

Last  but  not  least,  The  Bliz- 
zard of  Oz.  Ozzy  Osbourne  was 
the  vocalist  of  Black  Sabbath,  a 
band  responsible  for  the  brand 
of  HM-downer  rock  with  satanis- 
tic  overtones  many  others  have 
copied.  The  Oz  left  the  group  in 
the  late  70s  amidst  rumours  of 
drugs  and  insanity,  and  it 
seemed  his  career  was  over. 


Last  year  however,  he  resur- 
faced with  the  Blizzard  of  Oz  and 
guitarist  extraordinaire  Randy 
Rhoades.  The  LP  Blizzard  of  Oz 
and  its  follow-up,  Diary  of  a 
Madman,  are  masterpieces  of 
the  kind  of  hot  satanic  rock 
Black  Sabbath  was  known  for. 

And  as  far  as  outrageousness 
goes,  forget  about  punk.  Ozzy’s 
got  *hem  all  beat.  In  the  past 
year  'he  has  bitten  the  head  off  a 
live  dove  in  front  of  the  press, 
bitten  the  head  off  a bat  during  a 
concert  (and  contracted  rabies 
for  which  he  had  to  undergo 
painful  inoculations,  only  to  col- 
lapse onstage  a few  days  later) 
and  danced  naked  during  a 
record  company  meeting  in 
Europe,  while  urinating  in  a 
wine  carafe.  In  a world  with  fak^^ 
looneys  like  Ted  Nugent,  Ozzy 
for  real.  One  can  only  hope  tm^ 
recent  death  of  his  partner 
Randy  Rhoades,  in  an  airplane 
crash  will  not  drive  the  prince  of 
darkness  off  the  deep  end  for 
good,  and  that  a replacement 
could  be  found.  Ozzy  has  filled 
the  gap  left  by  the  old  Black 
Sabbath  and  then  some. 

Those  are  the  top  three. 
Others,  such  as  Def  Leppard, 
Judas  Priest  and  MotorHead  are 
also  waiting  for  their  chance  to 
be  number  one.  Heavy  Metal  is 
the  real  working-class  music  of 
rock  and  roll,  not  just  another 
form  of  the  disco  snobbery  new 
wave  has  turned  into.  HM  is 
always  there,  toiling  away  while 
the  others  come  and  go.  When  it 
is  good,  it  can  still  excite  rockers 
from  six  to  60. 
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Play  reveals  pain  of  brilliant  poet 


“I  had  the  dream  of  handing 
Sylvia  the  huge  packet  of  letters 
...so  that  she  could  meet  her- 
self,” says  Aurelia  Plath  at  the 
beginning  of  the  play  Letters 
Home. 

Letters  Home  was  presented 
at  the  University  of  Waterloo’s 
Humanities  Theatre  on  March 
22.  A note  from  the  playwright, 
Rose  Leiman  Goldemberg,  re- 
veals that,  “Sylvia  Plath  was 
already  recognized  as  a brilliant 
poet  when  she  took  her  own  life, 
at  30,  in  1963.  In  1975,  Aurelia 
Plath  published  a huge  volume 
of  her  daughter’s  letters  home, 
with  spare  but  meaningful  com- 
mentary. 

“Every  word  of  this  play  was 
rawn  from  that  book.” 

Plath  did  not  have  the  chance 
to  meet  herself  through  her 
letters  as  her  mother  wanted. 
But  Letters  Home  gives  the 
audience  that  unique  opportuni- 
ty to  glimpse  some  of  the  ecstasy 
and  the  despair  felt  by  a tremen- 
dously gifted  woman  as  she 
struggles  with  her  writing  and 


her  life. 

The  play  has  only  two  charac- 
ters, Sylvia,  played  by  Laurie 
Heineman,  and  Aurelia,  played 
by  Joanne  Hamlin.  The  stage  is 
divided  into  two  simple  sets,  one 
representing  a room  in  Aurelia’s 
home,  the  other  at  first  a room 
at  Smith  College  where  Plath 
studied,  then  the  house  she 
shared  with  her  husband,  poet 
Ted  Hughes,  and  finally,  the 
house  in  London  in  which  she 
died. 

The  sets  are  separate,  indicat- 
ing the  physical  distance  be- 
tween mother  and  daughter.  But 
the  two  women  often  cross  the 
stage  into  each  other’s  areas. 
The  bond  between  them  is 
strong. 

In  her  letters  from  Smith  Col- 
lege, Sylvia  begins  to  reveal 
some  of  the  fundamental  despair 
at  the  heart  of  her  struggles  with 
her  talent.  She  also  shows  wild 
•elation  and  enthusiasm  when  she 
talks  about  courses,  the  men  she 
dates,  and  her  early  literary 
successes.  Aurelia  shares  her 


Juno  Awards 
honor  Canadian 
recording  stars 


With  mid-April  approaching 
quickly  it  is  once  again  time  to 
begin  speculation  about  this 
year’s  Juno  awards.  While  the 
Junos  do  not  always  seem  to  be 
fair,  they  are  an  accurate  repre- 
sentation of  the  music  scene  in 
Canada.  Here  are  this  year’s 
Juno  predictions. 

Best  album  of  the  year  will 
probably  go  to  Loverboy  for 
their  self-titled  debut  album.  It 
should  go  to  Rush  for  the  Moving 
Pictures  album  but  Rush  never 
wins  Junos. 

The  best  international  album 
of  the  year  will  likely  be  taken 
by  the  late  John  “Lennon  for  his 
Double  Fantasy  album.  It  should 
go  to  REO  Speedwagon  for  their 
album  High  Infidelity. 

Anne  Murray  will  probably 
walk  off  with  the  best  female 
vocalist  award.  It  seems  to  be  a 
tradition.  The  most  deserving  of 
the  title  best  female  vocalist  is 
Carol  Pope  of  Rough  Trade. 

Turn  Me  Loose,  Loverboy’s 
monster  single  will  no  doubt  be 
the  winner  of  the  best  single  of 
the  year  award.  Once  again 
Rough  Trade  are  the  underdogs 
with  the  single  High  School  Con- 
fidential. 

The  best  international  single 
of  the  year  will  be  Bette  Davis 
Eyes  by  Kim  Carnes.  No  contest 
here. 

Burton  Cummings  will  once 


again  receive  the  best  male 
vocalist  award.  Yet  another  Ca- 
nadian tradition.  Bruce  Cock- 
burn  is  the  man  most  deserving 
of  the  award,  but  that’s  life. 

Group  of  the  year  is  a tough 
catagory  to  decide.  While  Lover- 
boy  and  Rush  are  both  strong 
contenders,  April  Wine  had  a 
very  big  year  also.  Rush  should 
win  so  you  can  count  on  Lover- 
boy  actually  getting  the  award. 

The  most  promising  group  of 
the  year  should  be  Saga  but  Red 
Rider  will  probably  get  the 
award  because  of  their  success 
in  the  U.S.  market. 

Bob  and  Doug  McKenzie  will 
sweep  the  comedy  awards  with 
their  phenomenally  successful 
Great  White  Nortji  ailbum. 

Frank  Mills  will  take  the 
instrumentalist  of  the  year 
award,  even  though  Liona  Boyd 
is  head  and  shoulders  above  the 
rest  of  the  competition  in  this 
catagory. 

Mike  Reno  and  Paul  Dean  will 
share  the  best  composer  of  the 
year  award,  while  the  team  of 
Carol  Pope  and  Kevin  Staples 
will  once  again  be  insulted  by 
the  choice. 

The  Junos  will  again  be  hosted 
by  Burton  Cummings  and  will  be 
broadcasted  live  from  Toronto. 
They  should  be  good  for  an 
evening’s  entertainment.  If  you 
don’t  take  them  too  seriously. 


Metz  gutsy  on  Minx 


I Belinda  Metz’  solo  debut 
album  The  Minx,  is  an  ex- 
tremely pleasant  surprise.  In  a 
business  filled  with  cuties  like 
Pat  Benatar  and  Blondie  it’s 
nice  to  hear  a girl  with  vocal 
abilities  that  match  her  physical 
assets. 

'Metz  has  a powerful,  gutsy 
voice  and  an  impressive  range. 
She  sings  with  pizazz  and 
charges  each  song  up  with  her 
infectious  style.  Perhaps  that  is 
what  sets  Metz  apart  from  the 
legion  of  cute  female  singers. 
She  has  a lot  of  style,  she  is  more 
reminiscent  of  David  Lee  Roth 
than  Pat  Benatar.  Frankly,  the 
girl  has  guts. 

The  band  is  just  as  hot  as  their 
leader.  From  the  opening 
screaming  guitar  in  Trouble  to 
the  album  close,  the  band  never 


lets  up.  While  the  music  is 
relativly  simple  the  band  goes 
all  out  to  rev-up  each  tune.  Each 
individual  member  contributes  a 
vital  part  to  the  overall  sound. 

The  songwriting  on  the  album 
is  impressive.  Especially  for  a 
debut  album.  Saturday  Night 
and  Trouble  At  The  End  Of  The 
Line  are  the  standout  tracks 
from  the  album.  Both  are  full 
bore  rockers  that  reek  of  that 
carefree  rock  and  roll  spirit. 

While  the  album  is  pop  orien- 
tedthe  songs  do  not  suffer  from 
the  usual,  sell  at  all  cost,  mun- 
dane feel.  Each  track  has  a 
distinct  feel  to  it  and  overall  the 
writing  is  quite  strong. 

The  Minx  is  a good  debut 
album  and  it  should  keep  a great 
number  of  people  anxious  to 
hear  more  from  Belinda  Metz. 


joy,  often  completing  sentences 
or  filling  in  words  as  her  daugh- 
ter speaks.  In  this  way,  the 
playwright  uses  a masterful 
dramatic  technique  to  indicate 
the  depth  of  communication  be- 
tween the  poet  and  her  mother. 

Despite  the  love  between 
them,  Sylvia  cannot  make  her 
mother  understand  her  suffer- 
ing. Aurelia  supports  her  as 
much  as  she  is  able,  but  is 
reduced  to  watching  in  helpless 
anguish  as  her  daughter’s  crea- 
tivity and  sense  of  extreme 
responsibility  destroy  her.  Syl- 
via’s tormented  self-deprecation 
starts  to  eat  at  her  mind. 
Conviced  she  is  going  insane, 
she  says,  “I  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  my  suicide  would  be 
more  merciful  and  inexpensive 
for  my  family  than  long  years  of 
endless  incarceration  (in  a men- 
tal hospital).”  At  the  age  of  20, 
she  tries  to  kill  herself  by  taking 
a bottleful  of  sleeping  pills.  Her 
brother  finds  her,  and  as  she  is 
recovering  in  hospital,  Sylvia 
screams  of  her  “hatred  for  these 


people  who  would  not  let  me  die, 
but  insisted  rather  on  dragging 
me  back  into  this  hell  of  sordid 
miserable  existence.” 

Sylvia  spends  several  weeks  in 
the  psychiatric  ward,  which 
helps  her  somewhat.  “I  long  to 
be  out  in  the  wide  open  spaces  of 
the  very  messy,  dangerous  real 
world  which  I still  love  in  spite  of 
everything,”  she  concludes  at 
the  end  of  the  first  act. 

In  the  second  act,  Sylvia  goes 
to  London  to  study  at  Cambridge 
University.  “I  have  to  begin  life 
on  all  fronts  again,”  she  says. 

“I  am  definitely  meant  to  be 
married  and  have  children  ... 
and  have  a home  and  write,”  she 
state  with  renewed  optimism. 
But  despair  sets  in  again.  “It’s 
hard  to  have  all  that  love  and 
strength  to  give,  and  no  one  to 
give  them  to.” 

In  England,  Sylvia  meets  and 
marries  poet  Ted  Hughes.  Once 
again  elated,  she  writes  “For 
the  first  time  in  my  life,  Mother, 
I am  at  peace.  For  the  first  time 
in  my  life,  I am  free.” 


“We  are  utterly  in  love  with 
each  other,”  she  says  of  Highs. 
“My  only  thought  is  to  please 
him.”  She  begins  to  subordinate 
her  aims  and  ambitions  to  her 
husband’s.  “I  rejoice  much 
more,  knowing  Ted  is  ahead  of 
me.” 

When  Hughes  leaves  her  for 
another  woman,  extreme  de- 
pression, constant  struggles 
with  her  writing  and  the  strain  of 
caring  for  her  two  children  alone 
start  to  rip  Sylvia  apart.  Finally, 
refusing  her  mother’s  help,  un- 
able to  cope  with  feeling  bur- 
dened, she  kills  herself.  In  a 
deeply  moving  moment,  Aure- 
lia, when  she  learns  of  the 
suicide,  echoes  Sylvia’s  words 
upon  the  death  of  her  father. 
“No!  I’ll  never  speak  to  God 
again!  ” 

Both  Heineman  and  Hamlin 
are  remarkable  actresses. 
Throughout  the  play,  they  con- 
vey a strong  sense  of  the  tor- 
ment felt  by  Sylvia  as  she 
wrestles  with  her  talent  and  her 
guilt . 


Semi-Formal 

Bash 

1 3th  Annual  Awards  Banquet 
presented  by  the  Doon  Student 
Association  and  the  Athletics  & 

Student  Activities  Department 

Thursday  April  15 
at  the 

Waterloo  Motor  Inn 

Cocktails  5:30  p.m. 

Dinner:  6:30 

Awards  Presentations:  7:30 
Dance  with  OPUS  II:  9:30 

$6/Person  Everyone  Welcome 


* Pub  Manager 

* Assistant  Treasurer 

* Entertainment 

Co-ordinator 

Applicants  are  required  for  the  above 
positions.  Submit  resumes  to  the  DSA 
office  April  16. 
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Gretzky  dominates 
season  highlights 

In  years  to  come,  one  will  look  back  at  the  1981-82  hockey 
season,  and  one  thing  will  come  to  mind  immediately.  Wayne 
Gretzky.  The  21-year-old  Edmonton  Oiler  star  has  helped  us  to 
forget  what  those  nasty  Russians  did  to  us  in  the  last  Canada 
Cup  by  almost  completely  re-writing  the  National  Hockey 
League  record  book. 

While  Gretzky  was  attracting  the  majority  of  the  attention 
during  the  past  season,  there  were  other  memorable  events 
taking  place  Within  the  league,  which  went  by  with  only  a 
fleeting  glimpse.  For  some,  Gretzky  was  a nuisance,  robbing 
much  of  the  limelight  they  would  normally  have  received,  had 
he  not  been  so  spectacular.  For  others  though,  Gretzky  was  a 
blessing  in  disguise,  overshadowing  some  rather  dismal 
performances  which  would  have  put  teams  in  front  of  a firing 
squad. 

Besides  Gretzky,  there  was  a league  record  nine  other 
players  to  top  the  50  goal  mark  for  a season.  Dennis  Maruk  had 
his  best  season  ever  in  the  big  leagues,  scoring  60  goals.  He  did 
it  virtually  unnoticed  with  the  lowly  Washington  Capitals.  Rick 
Middleton  showed  just  what  an  excellent  two-way  player  he  is, 
by  topping  the  once  elusive  plateau  as  well. 

Mike  Bossy,  the  New  York  Islanders  swift  winger  has 
received  his  fair  share  of  attention  in  the  past.  He  has  just 
completed  his  best  season  ever  in  the  professional  ranks,  and 
did  it  without  so  much  as  a second  glance.  Bossy  finished 
behind  Gretzky  in  the  league  scoring  race  with  147  points,  and 
showed  this  year  he  can  play  well  in  both  ends  of  the  rink. 
Although  he  did  not  score  as  many  goals  as  last  season.  Bossy 
has  become  a more  complete  player. 

Another  Islander  also  reached  the  magic  mark.  Bryan 
Trottier,  one  of  the  supreme  centres  in  the  league  today, 
waited  until  the  last  weekend  of  the  regular  season  to  get  to  50 
goals. 

The  Oilers  also  had  two  50  goal  scorers.  Besides  the  Great 
One,  Mark  Messier  managed  to  hit  with  50.  The  one  bright  spot 
in  the  Toronto  Maple  Leafs’  rather  dreary  season  was  a play  of 
captain  Rick  Vaive.  Vaive  became  the  first  Maple  Leaf  to  go 
over  50  goals  in  the  team’s  history,  finishing  with  54. 

Dino  Ciccarelli  continued  his  torrid  pace  from  last  year’s 
playoffs  and  became  the  first  Minnestoa  North  Star  to  go  over 
50.  Ciccarelli  and  Bobby  Smith  also  became  the  first  North 
Stars  to  top  the  100  point-in-a-season  mark. 

Ex-Leaf  Blaine  Stoughton  and  the  knight  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Kings’  triple  crown  line,  Marcel  Dionne  were  the  leagues’s 
other  50  goal  marksmen. 

Scoring  dominated  the  NHL  this  past  season,  and  it  was  one 
by  some  of  the  youngest  players  in  the  league’s  history.  The 
youth  movement  forced  many  of  the  oldtimers  into  early 
retirement,  as  the  average  age  in  the  league  this  year  dropped 
to  25.3  years,  while  the  average  age  of  the  league’s  top  25  scor- 
ers was  only  23.2  years. 

With  the  ^outh  movement  came  an  excellent  crop  of  rookies. 
Dale  Hawerchuk,  the  18-year-old  graduate  from  the  Cornwall 
Royals  of  the  Ontario  Hockey  League,  played  a major  role  in 
the  reincarnation  of  the  Winnepeg  Jets.  Hawerchuk  combined 
with  veteran  defencemean  Serge  Savard  to  boost  the  Jets  from 
a last  overall  finish  in  the  1980-81  season,  to  10th  in  1981-82. 

The  Oilers  also  used  youth  to  their  advantage,  and  Gretzky  is 
only  the  base  of  the  iceberg.  Rookie  goaltender  Grant  Fuhr 
was  one  of  the  few  netminders  this  season  to  have  what  one 
could  call  a good  year.  Messier,  Glenn  Anderson,  Paul  Coffey, 
Kevin  Lowe  were  also  key  cogs  in  the  Oilers  well  lubricated 
machine. 

Bob  Berry  has  reinstated  some  of  the  discipline  Scotty 
Bowman  used  with  a great  deal  of  success  to  revive  the 
Montreal  Canadiens.  Under  last  year’s  coach,  Claude  Ruel,  the 
Habs  became  lackadaisical.  But  Berry  ran  a stern  ship,  and 
with  the  influx  of  some  new  blood,  the  Canadiens  regained 
their  respectability.  Keith  Acton,  Mark  Napier  and  Brian 
Engblom  have  filled  the  shoes  of  past  Canadien  stars  in  a 
quiet,  but  fine  fashion. 

The  Islanders  have  not  allowed  two  consecutive  Stanley 
Cups  go  to  their  heads,  as  they  repeated  as  the  league’s  best 
regular  season  team.  The  Long  Island  residents  set  a team 
record  for  most  points  with  118  this  year,  and  are  favoured  to 
become  the  first  United  States  based  team  to  win  Lord 
Stanley’s  silver  three  consecutive  times. 

Along  with  the  success  stories,  Gretzky  helped  cover  up  a 
few  nightmares.  Mike  Luit  started  the  season  on  the  wrong 
foot,  and  couldn’t  get  back  on  track.  He  carried  the  St.  Louis 
Blues  on  his  shoulders  last  season,  and  the  weight  became  too 
much  for  him  this  year.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  demise  of  the 
Leafs,  the  Blues  would  have  missed  post-season  play. 

The  Leafs  also  tried  the  youth  movement  this  season,  but 
forgot  they  needed  one  thing,  talent.  Once  past  Vaive  and  Bill 
Derlago,  the  Leafs  talent  well  is  as  shallow  as  a desert  mirage. 
The  Buds  inability  has  landed  them  an  excellent  draft  choice, 
but  we  all  know  how  they  use  them.  ' . 

And  what  can  one  say  about  the  Detroit  Red  Wings?  Before 
the  season  began,  the  Dead  Wings  were  not  expected  to  do 
much,  and  after  some  of  the  trades  (or  should  we  say 
giveaways)  they  made  this  season,  have  they  a future? 
Gretzky  is  a much  more  pleasant  memory. 


Ontario  victorious  in 
girl’s  hockey  tourney 


The  Abby  Hoffman  Cup  was 
awarded  for  the  first  time  on 
April  4 at  the  Brantford  Civic 
Centre.  The  award,  created  to 
honour  the  best  Canadian 
women’s  hockey  team,  was  won 
by  the  Ontario  entry. 

They  claimed  the  trophy  after 
defeating  a tenacious  Alberta 
squad  in  an  exciting  champion- 
ship game  played  on  Sunday  af- 
ternoon. 

The  game  and  the  ensuing 
centre-ice  presentations  were 
the  highlights  of  a four-day 
tournament  in  which  teams  from 
each  of  the  10  provinces  dis- 
played just  how  far  women’s 
hockey  has  come  in  this 
country. 

The  consolation  championship 
was  won  earlier  in  the  day  by 
Quebec,  who  defeated  an  out- 
classed Newfoundland  team  by 
an  11-2  score. 

The  Ontario-Alberta  final  fea- 
tured a surprising  amount  of 
heavy  hitting  as  both  teams 
played  steady  positional  hockey. 
The  score  was  tied  at  two  after 
three  fifteen-minute  periods.  It 
took  an  overtime  goal  by  Lynda 
Harley  to  determine  a winner, 
as  her  shot  from  about  15  feet 
out,  deflected  past  Alberta 
goalie  Heather  Stark. 

A major  reason  for  Ontario 
finishing  on  top  was  the  perfor- 
mance of  goaltender  Catherine 
Phillips.  The  Alberta  team  had 
great  success  in  carrying  the 
puck  out  of  its  own  end,  but  once 
in  the  attacking  zone,  were 
stifled  by  some  spirited  check- 
ing and  Phillips’  netminding. 

A number  of  prominent 
women  were  on  hand  to  lend 
their  support  as  the  tournament 
organizers  made  every  effort  to 
put  Canadian  women’s  hockey 
on  the  map. 

Among  the  dignitaries  were 
Phyllis  Gretzky  (Wayne’s 
mother),  who  dropped  the  puck 
to  get  the  championship  game 
underway.  Maureen  McTeer  and 
Dianne  Jones-Konihowski  were 
involved  with  post-game  presen- 
tations. 

Though  the  Alberta  team  did 
not  take  the  cup,  there  was  some 
consolation  in  the  fact  that  one  of 
its  players,  Dawn  McGuire,  cap- 
tured the  tournament’s  most 
valuable  player  honor.  McGuire, 
along  with  Phillips,  were  singled 
out  for  the  performances  in  the 
final. 
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Angela  Janies  (8)  and  Lynda  Harley  (6)  celebrate  the  game  winning 
goal  as  Alberta  goaltender  Heather  Stark  looks  away. 


Maureen  McTeer  (left)  and  Diane  Jones-Konihowski  present  the  MVP 
award  to  Alberta’s  Dawn  McGuire. 


Team  Canada  officials  await 
result  of  Stanley  Cup  playoffs 


There  will  be  several  hockey 
executives  watching  the  first 
round  of  the  Stanley  Cup 
playoffs  with  a great  deal  of 
interest  even  though  they  have 
no  association  with  any  of  the 
competing  teams.  They  are  the 
men  responsible  for  organizing 
Canada’s  entry  in  this  year’s 
world  championships  which  will 
start  on  April  15. 

In  contrast  to  previous  years, 
Team  Canada  will  consist  main- 
ly of  players  from  teams  elimin- 
ated in  the  first  round  of  the 
National  Hockey  League 
playoffs.  Only  seven  players 
have  been  invited  from  the  five 
teams  not  making  post-season 
play. 

Along  with  Rick  Vaive  of  the 
Toronto  Maple  Leafs  the  players 


already  selected  are  goaltender 
Greg  Millen  (Hartford),  defen- 
cemen Rick  Green  (Washing- 
ton) and  Jim  Benning  (Toron- 
to), as  well  as  forwards  Ryan 
Walter,  Mike  Gartner  (Wash- 
ington) and  Mark  Osborne  (De- 
troit). 

The  task  of  assembling  Team 
Canada  has  been  handed  over  to 
former  Washington  Capital  gen- 
eral manager  Max  McNab,  who 
is  being  assisted  by  Sam  Pollock 
and  Jim  Gregory. 

From  among  the  playoff  casu- 
alties they  must  choose  sixteen 
players  who  will  travel  to  Fin- 
land this  week  to  replace  the 
juniors  assigned  to  fill  in  for 
them  in  a pre-tournament  game 
against  Sweden. 

Team  Canada  will  begin  tour- 


nament play  on  April  15  ilF 
Helsinki,  Their  first  opponent 
will  be  Finland.  They  will  then 
face  Czechoslovakia  (April  16), 
Sweden  (April  18)  and  West 
Germany  (April  19)  before  mov- 
ing on  to  Tampere.  There  they 
will  complete  the  qualifying 
round  with  games  against  Italy 
(April  21),  the  United  States 
(April  22),  and  finally  the  Rus- 
sians (April  24).  The  medal 
round,  which  will  involve  the 
four  best  teams  from  the  round 
robin  play,  will  take  place  back 
in  Helsinki. 

There  will  be  no  radio  or 
television  coverage  in  Canada  of 
any  of  the  games,  an  indication 
that  our  interest  in  international 
competition  is  beginning  to 
wane. 


